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All systems of cosmogony attempt to account for the begin- 
ning of man; all history tries to direct its gaze backward to de- 
scry as much as possible of that which is hidden within the 
night of time. This attempt is a natural one, an instinctive 
recognition of the cardinal principle of history—that to under- 
stand what we are we must know what we have been. 

It is only within the memory of those still living that our 
inquiries as to primitive man have assumed a form that may be 
properly called scientific, the earlier views being mainly of spec- 
ulative or theological character. Lyell’s great work on the An- 
tiquity of Man was published in 1868, and it was not until 1871 
that Darwin’s Descent of Man appeared. These treatises have 
profoundly modified all modern thought on this momentous 
subject. Since their publication there has been gradually accu- 
mulating a large mass of evidence of a varied character, all tend- 
ing to confirm the general conclusions contained in those famous 
works. I have thought that I could not do better than to re- 
view for you some of the more salient facts that have been dis- 
covered within the last twenty-five years, and thus bring before 
you the present condition of the problem of man’s origin. 

The existence of man in previous ages is supported by two 
classes of evidence: first, the finding of human remains, and, 
second, the recognition of human products. In the absence of 
historical records of any kind, the antiquity of both these classes 
can only be determined by the geologic horizon in which they 
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are found, by precisely the same kind of evidence, in fact, as 
that which we apply to the determination of the age of rocks. 
It is with reference to the actual remains of the body of man 
that I shall chiefly speak. 

I will ask you to consider for a moment how highly improb- 
able it is that these remains should be found in any considera- 
ble quantity. All evidence goes to show that the present civil- 
ized state of man was preceded by a savage state similar to that 
of most primitive peoples of modern times. These peoples 
wander as nomads over the face of the earth, possessing no 
fixed habitations, or perhaps live in rocky shelters or in trees. 
They have no customs of burial which would lead to an indefi- 
nite preservation of the remains of the dead. The only chance 
for such remains to be preserved from the action of the elements 
or from the rapacity of wild animals is that they shall happen 
to be encased in sediment or mud, which may keep them from 
the air and protect them from the water. Such conditions may 
be met with rarely in the bottom of caverns or along water- 
courses of either ancient or modern date. Even then a gradual 
oxidation by the influences of water and air will surely occur, 
unless the water be charged with some substance, like carbonate 
of lime, capable of combining with the salts of the bones and 
changing their chemical composition without injuring their ap- 
parent structure. When we consider all the obstacles that pre- 
vent the preservation of human remains, we are led to wonder 
greatly that we find any at all,and to see that the popular idea 
that they ought to exist in great numbers is based upon an im- 
perfect knowledge of the conditions. 

The main result attained by the considerable mass of evidence 
contained in the great work of Lyell was to show that the period 
of man’s occupation of the earth must be very greatly extended 
beyond that ordinarily assigned to it. Instead of being limited 
by a comparatively short space of some 6,000 years, it became 
clear that if geological data amount to anything we must place 
the first appearance of man upon the planet back among the 
geologic periods, vast but somewhat indefinite in their extent. 
We find fragments of human bones lying intermingled with 
those of animals long since extinct—with the cave bear, the cave 
hyena, the mammoth, the hairy rhinoceros. These animals 
carry us back to nearly the beginning of the quaternary epoch, 
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to the close of the glacial period, when they inhabited central 
Europe along the edge of the retiring ice-sheet. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no reasonable doubt 
about the great antiquity and wide diffusion of man. The pecu- 
liarity of modern investigation is that it is not directed so much 
toward this point, which is now acknowledged by all, as to the 
endeavor to discover what the specific characteristics of ancient 
human remains may be. 

From an evolutionary point of view this is most important. 
Since in many lines of zoological descent we have been able to 
show that there has been a gradual differentiation of specific 
characters, so it might be expected that such would also be the 
case with the remains of man. About this question the contro- 
versial battle has waged most fiercely, every new discovery lead- 
ing to exhaustive and often acrimonious discussion. 

At the time of the publication of Lyell’s book the principal 
discoveries that had been made were those at Cannstadt, at the 
Neanderthal, and at Engis. The remains at Cannstadt are said 
to have been found at the beginning of the last century, and con- 
sist of a very ape-likeskull-cap, which, were the evidence suffi- 
cient, would seem to class it with other very early remains, 
Their authenticity has, however, been questioned, and it is im- 
possible, after this lapse of time, to settle the question definitely. 

The famous Neanderthal skeleton fortunately rests under no 
such cloud. It was discovered, in 1857, in a cave in the valley 
of a small stream near Diisseldorf, on the same level with bones 
of the extinct cave bear. The workmen who excavated it, not 
knowing its value, only saved the larger bones and the cap of 
the skull. Its characteristics are probably well known to you, 
as they have often been figured and described. The frontal 
prominences are enormous, producing a great overhanging su- 
praorbital ridge, entirely unlike anything ordinarily seen in the 
skulls of today, and reminding one strikingly of the skulls of 
the higher apes. It was declared by Huxley to be by far the 
most ape-like skull that had hitherto been discovered. The re- 
maining bones of the skeleton indicated a man of unusually 
powerful frame. 

A very forcible attack was made upon the normal character 
of this skeleton by Virchow, who pointed out that there are in 
it unmistakable signs of the rheumatic affection known as ar- 
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thritis deformans, and that this not infrequently led, when of a 
very marked type, to a deformity of the skull similar to that ( 
shown in these remains. This statement, made by the great 
authority of one of the foremost pathological anatomists of the 
time, has been sufficient to discredit the skull in the eyes of 
many anthropologists. 

The Engis skull, discovered in 1835 near Liége, Belgium, is 
not of so low a type as that of Neanderthal, and is held by com- 
petent anthropologists to belong to a later date. It has, however, 
decidedly simian characters, being of comparatively low capac- 
ity, with heavy supraorbital ridges and large temporal fossee. 

The next significant find was that of a skull, associated with 
implements and a portion of an elephant tusk, at Olmo, near 
Florence, in Italy. The geological age is doubtful, the work- q 
manship of the implements indicating that it is of a later date 
than that of the Neanderthal remains. The skull is, however, 
similar in character to those previously discovered. 

In 1865, at a cave known as La Naulette, on the river Lesse, 
near Dinant, in Belgium, there was discovered a fragment of a 
human jaw and a few other human bones associated with bones ; 
of the mammoth and the rhinoceros, and in such conditions of 
stratification as to admit of no doubt as to its geological horizon. 
This was by far the most ape-like jaw hitherto discovered, being 
characterized by massive proportions, a retreating chin, a lack 
of the tubercles on the inner side that give attachment to the 
muscles of the tongue, and by cavities for the molar teeth that 
increase in size from before backwards and have large spreading | 
roots. A comparison of this jaw with those of the chimpanzee, y 
of modern savage tribes, and of the modern European shows a 
gradation of characters that is very significant. 

It has been held by some enthusiastic advocate of the doctrines 
of evolution that the absence on this jaw of marked projections 
for the attachment of the muscles of the tongue indicates that 
the man to whom it belonged was not gifted with the powers of 
speech. A brief examination will show that such a conclusion 
is hardly justified by anatomical evidence. The muscles of the 
tongue that effect articulate speech are mainly the so-called “ in- 
trinsic ” muscles—fibers that pass from side to side and from 
surface to surface of the organ without attaining to any bony 
attachment. They would not, therefore, have any effective ac- } 
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tion in modeling the lower jaw. The muscles attached to the 
prominences in question have little or no action upon speech. 

In 1867 there was discovered at Eguisheim, near Strasburg, a 
skull of a type similar to that from the Neanderthal, in prox- 
imity to a tooth of a mammoth and other remains of extinct 
animals. Unfortunately the skull was rather fragmentary. A 
similar skull was found at Brux, in Bohemia, associated, how- 
ever, with implc ments of paleolithic type. At La Denise, on 
the Upper Loire, were also discovered fragments of skulls having 
the same general character. 

It was in 1886 that there was found on the bank of the Orneau 
river, in Belgium, the remains that have become famous as those 
of the grotto of Spy. These consisted of two skeletons, fragmen- 
tary, it is true, but more complete than any hitherto found. They 
were associated with remains of the cave bear, the cave hyena, 
the woolly rhinoceros, Elephas primigenius, and other extinct 
animals. The geologic evidence of the age of these fossils is ex- 
tremely strong, they being separated from any recent formation 
by a hardened layer above which was a reddish clay covered 
with the debris of fallen rocks. 

These remains served to show that the views of anthropologists 
in ascribing to the same class the skulls heretofore discovered, 
the jaw of La Naulette and the other portions of the skeleton 
were correct. Here were skulls of the Neanderthal type asso- 
ciated with jaws like that of La Naulette and Jong bones having 
a curvature like that of the apes. The articular surfaces of the 
femora and tibize were such that it seems probable that the people 
of Spy did not stand erect, but walked with the knees bent and 
the head and shoulders thrust forward,as do the higher apes. 
The bones of the forearm, so curved as to produce a wide interos- 
seous space, suggested the use of the arms for climbing. The 
relative proportions of the bones of the legs and arms were, how- 
ever, human. The teeth were markedly simian, the molars in- 
creasing in size posteriorly and having divergent roots. The 
skull had not only the powerful frontal arches but a marked 
semicircular crest of the occipital region similar to that seen in 
negritos and in young orangs and gorillas, rarely seen among 
skulls of modern Europeans. 

Not long after the discovery of the “ men of Spy ” there were 
found in the pleistocene gravel at Galley-hill, Kent, England, a 
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human skull with limb bones, together with numerous paleo- 
lithic implements and remains of extinct mammals. These 
bones were identified while yet lying undisturbed in situ. The 
skull was of the Neanderthal type, being extremely long-headed 
and with an ape-like occiput. The jaw, as far as can be ascer- 
tained from the fragment that it was possible to preserve, resem- 
bles that of La Naulette. 

Skulls and other remains of this ancient type have been found 
also at Cro-ma Podbaba, near Prague; at Brunn, in Moravia ; 
at Shipka, in the Balkan peninsula; at Predmost, in Bohemia; 
at Moncilly, Arcis sur Eure, Laugerie Basse, and Mentone, in 
France. 

But it is not only in the old world that ancient human re- 
mains have been found. In the pampas of South America and 
in Patagonia the antiquity of man is attested by finding his 
remains associated with the great carapaces of the glyptodon. 
These skulls appear to belong to a later type than that of Nean- 
derthal, being broad-headed and of greater capacity. 

The celebrated Calaveras skull of California apparently be- 
longs to this same type. Unfortunately, the authenticity of this 
skull is somewhat clouded, and the geological history of the 
strata to which it is referred is not as yet completely made out. 

It will be seen from this somewhat hasty survey that notwith- 
standing the objections made to the remains from the Neander- 
thal they appear to be typical of a certain stage of human 
development. It is asking rather too much of us to insist that 
we shall consider all skulls of this type as either belonging to 
microcephalous idiots or as resulting from pathological deform- 
ity. There appears, then, to be sufficient evidence that during 
the pleistocene period man was somewhat widely distributed in 
Europe below the ice-belt, and that he differed from the man of 
today in anatomical structure, having characters that tend to- 
ward a generalized form which it is conceivable may have been 
the common ancestor of both man and the higher apes. 

It may be noted, however, in this connection that the local- 
ities hitherto examined were by no means those where the most 
primitive forms of man were likely to be found. It has been 
more than once pointed out that if man was really preceded by 
an ape-like ancestor it is most probable that the transition was 
effected in the tropical parts of Asia, or perhaps in Lemuria, 
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that submerged continent which once stretched from Madagas- 
car, on the west, to the Philippines, on the east, and of which 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo are important remnants. It was, in 
fact, from that region that the next and most important evidence 
of man’s ancestry came. 

Doctor Eugéne Dubois, attached to the army of the Nether- 
lands, was employed in Java from 1890 to 1895 in conducting 
geological explorations with reference to the fossil fauna of that 
island, which was known to be very rich. Here, upon the steep 
banks of the Solo river, at a station known as Trinil, he found 
a place particularly rich in fossil bones, among which were those 
of a great mammal resembling both apes and man in such equal 
degree that they have been most variously interpreted by the 
most competent anatomists of both this country and Europe. 

Dr Dubois believes the remains to have belonged to a creature 
of an intermediate type which he designates as Pithecanthropus 
erectus. 

The stratum in which these bones were found is a soft rock, 
formed by the cementing together of sand and stones that have 
been ejected from volcanoes. The remains were completely fos- 
silized and had to be removed from the rock by the use of the 
chisel and hammer. They were associated with animals now 
wholly extinct, the Stegodon, the Leptobos, and extinct species 
of Rhinoceros, Sus, Felis, etc. The geological horizon appears to 
be unquestionably pliocene—much lower than that in which 
human remains have hitherto been found. 

The remains that have excited so much attention were a skull- 
cap, a femur, and two molar teeth. The femur was 15 meters 
from the skull-cap, the molars one and three meters away. All 
were exactly at the same level and in precisely the same state 
of fossilization. 

The femur has a decidedly human aspect, while the skull-cap 
and the teeth are remarkably simian in character. This led 
many anatomists, before they had seen the specimens, to deny 
that they could possibly have belonged to the same individual. 
The evidence that they must have done so is, however, very 
strong. Remains of anthropoids are throughout the world very 
rare, and those of man are entirely unknown hitherto in this 
geological horizon. Dr Dubois, during five years’ researches in 
Java, over an area some hundreds of miles in extent, particu- 
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larly rich in fossils, found but one other specimen that in any 
way suggested an anthropoid. Yet here are these four detached 
pieces, one of which is said to be human, the other three anthro- 
poid, found at precisely the same level and under precisely sim- 
ilar conditions, within short distances of each other, distances 
that are easily explained if we accept the highly probable view 
that the individual perished in some volcanic catastrophe and 
was washed down the river, the separate bones of the skeleton 
thus becoming detached, or perhaps torn asunder by gavials, 
whose remains are found close at hand in the same stratum and 
whose tooth-marks are noted on some of the other neighboring 
bones. It should also be remembered that it is by no means 
unusual in geological explorations to find bones evidently be- 
longing to the same skeleton detached from each other. 

Besides, it may be noted that the femur itself shows some 
simian affinities. Virchow has remarked upon the straight, 
candle like shaft like that of a gibbon. Dubois notes the small 
area and the convexity of the popliteal surface, features rarely 
found inhuman femora. ‘The condyles, as well as other anatom- 
ical features, show that the creature must have walked erect or 
nearly so. 

Now the stature of this creature, according to the accepted 
views regarding the relations of the length of the femur to that of 
the body, must have been 1.65 to 1.70 meters, or 5 feet 5 inches 
to 5 feet 7 inches. It is interesting to compare with this the 
stature of the anthropoid apes. The smallest of these is the gib- 
bon, an animal found by Dr Dubois to have the closest affinity 
with Pithecanthropus, and which, besides, now inhabits adjacent 
territory. Its largest variety, the siamang, does not exceed 8 feet 
in height. The orang, also a neighbor, rarely reaches 43 feet, 
while the chimpanzee is somewhat taller, not, however, exceed- 
ing 5 feet. The gorilla considerably exceeds all the others, and 
may equal in bulk a large man. His height is not as great as 
this would imply, but he is usually more than 5 feet tall, and 
may in exceptional cases reach 5 feet 6 inches. Among extinct 
anthropoids the best known is the Dryopithecus of the south of 
France, which was probably about the size of a chimpanzee. 
The stature of Pithecanthropus appears, therefore, to have been 
somewhat greater than that of any known ape. On the other 
hand, his height was equal to the general average of the present 
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native inhabitants of the region, the Malays and the Indo-Chi- 
nese, and exceeded the average of tribes of least stature among 
existing men, such as the Veddahs, the Bushmen, the Wambutti 
of Stanley, and the Akka of Emin Pasha. 

The fragment of the skull comprises about the same extent of 
cranial surface as was preserved in the Neanderthal specimen. 
While it remarkably resembles that famous relic, it indicates a 
decidedly inferior cranial capacity and the ape-like characters 
are more marked. The capacity has been estimated independ- 
ently by Dr Dubois and M. Manouvrier as about 1,000 ce. This 
is much beyond that of any known anthropoid ape, but less 
than that of any normal man of the stature indicated by the 
femur. It can only be equalled by the skulls of microcephalic 
idiots. 

Weare therefore reduced to this dilemma—either the remains 
belonged to a creature higher in the scale than the existing apes, 
and yet much lower than man, or they are remarkably abnormal 
remains of an idiot. But, as Dubois acutely points out, micro- 
cephalous idiots are rare, not more than one occurring in a mil- 
lion of inhabitants. How very improbable that just that one 
should have been found! Another fact that Dr Dubois does not 
sufficiently emphasize is that these specimens confirm in a most 
remarkable manner those of Spy and of Neanderthal, all of 
which have been alleged to belong to idiotic individuals. Now, 
if the chances are a million to one against discovering a single 
microcephalic skull, the discovery of three at widely distant 
localities and in no way associated with each other multiplies 
the improbability in a geometrical ratio. Again, as there are no 
remains from these distant geological horizons that are in any 
way comparable with normal man of today, we are led to the 
conclusion that in the beginning the human race was composed 
of microcephalic idiots. It would seem more reasonable to 
accept the more probable view that there has been a slow evolu- 
tion of forms from an ape-like ancestor to man of the historical 
period, and that these low-type skulls are precisely what was to 
be expected from other evidence of man’s primitive habits and 
condition. 

An interesting deduction from the discussion of the Java ape- 
man is the probability that the erect posture was assumed much 
earlier than has been supposed. It would appear that it must 
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have preceded the intellectual development, and perhaps have 
been one of the conditions that led to it. It is not until the 
erect posture is assumed that the thoracic limbs are freed from 
the duty of assisting in locomotion, and thus become adapted to 
higher uses. No animal that habitually walked on its hands 
could acquire the use of tools. 

The brain is not independent of the rest of the body, exert- 
ing a force that primarily shapes and subordinates all other 
bodily functions. It is itself a product, a result, by the slow 
process of evolution, first of external stimuli, and then of in- 
ternal activities. The infant does not learn to walk because its 
brain tells it to do so, but by experience and trial its hands and 
feet teach its brain that this is a more effective method of loco- 
motion. In this, as in so many other instances, the history of 
the infant recapitulates that of the race. 


CANNIBALISM.—In several recent books attempts have been 
made to study this fearful practice from an ethnological point 
of view. Captain Webster (Through New Guinea and the Canni- 
bal Countries) points out that within a short walk of the houses 
of civilized traders villages may be found in which slaves are 
kept for food, and that head-hunting raids are very common. 
Captain Guy Burroughs (The Land of the Pigmies) thinks that it 
is quite erroneous to suppose that cannibals are the lowest type 
of mankind. He says that “the unnatural practice stands by 
itself, seeming not in any way to affect or retard the develop- 
ment of the better emotions. Thus tribes to whom cannibalism 
is quite foreign are in many cases more bloodthirsty and far less 
advanced, both morally and socially, than others openly ad- 
dicted to it. It does not follow at all that, because the natives 
of the interior evince a liking for human flesh, they are, on the 
whole, inferior to those who treat the practice with contempt 
and abhorrence.” Mr Herbert Ward (Five Years Among the 
Congo Cannibals) is of the same opinion. In most instances can- 
nibals are a distinct advance over degraded and degenerate tribes 
like the Pigmies, who never touch huraan flesh as food. Usually 
this revolting practice is associated with the fetishistic idea of 
obtaining the strength and valor of an enemy by eating a por- 
tion of his body. 
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AN APACHE MEDICINE DANCE 
FRANK RUSSELL 


There are at present no men or women among the Jicarillas 
who have power to heal the sick and perform other miracles 
that entitle them to rank as medicine men or women—at least 
none who are in active “ practice” and are at all popular. 


-This being the case, medicine feasts have not been held for 


several years on the reservation ; but in August and September, 
1898, two such feasts were conducted by Sotli®, an old Apache 
woman who now resides at the Pueblo of San Ildefonso. Sotli® 
made the journey of nearly a hundred miles to the Jicarillas on 
a burro. She was delayed for some time on the way by the 
high waters of Chama creek, so that rumors of her arrival were 
repeatedly spread for some weeks before she actually appeared. 
For festive dances the agent or his representative, the clerk at 
Dulce, issues extra rations of beef and flour, and the Indians 
buy all the supplies their scanty means will permit from the 
traders. Supplies, at least of things edible, do not keep well in 
an Indian camp, and the successive postponements of date 
threatened to terminate in a “feast” without provision, when 
at length Sotli® arrived. 

The preliminary arrangements were made by Satl+, the hus- 
band of the invalid, Kés-nos’-tin-di, in whose behalf the cere- 
monies were to be performed. Satl-++ presented Sotli® with a 
pipe of ancient pattern, a short cylinder of clay known as 
na’-tos-tsi-klo-tés-a-hi; with a few eagle feathers, i-tsai’-i-ta ; 
with beads, yu’-o; and a new basket, kélt’-tsai-i. 

As the Jicarilla Apaches live in scattered tipis and cabins 
about the reservation, there is no appointed place, such, for ex- 
ample, as the plaza of a pueblo tribe, where religious ceremonies 
are performed. Sotli® chose a spot in La Jara Cafion, Kai-i-li- 
gd°-a-hi, where Satl+ and his friends built a medicine lodge, 
i-zé-bi-g6", and an inclosure, na-!*tl-djé, of pine brush. The 
lodge was begun on the morning of August 23, and with the 
“ fence” around it was completed before midday. The builders 
were served with food by the women of Satl’s family. 

Toward noon on the 22d of August, which was considered 
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the first day, gos-til’-kl&, of the ceremonies, a number of the 
older men gathered in the medicine lodge. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, they were not the members of a particular 
society or order; according to Gunsi, these men were selected 
by Sotli® because of their ability in outlining the dry paintings 
which they made in the lodge under her direction. No one but 
Apaches are admitted to the medicine lodge, so that I have de- 
pended upon the account of it given by Gunsi, in this descrip- 
tion. The ground was cleared at the back of the lodge— that 
is, between the camp fire and the western wall—over a space 
about six feet in diameter and covered with a layer of clean 
gray sand. The sand painting the first day contained the fig- 
ures of snakes only, having their heads directed toward the west, 
with the exception of the sun symbol, which was drawn each 
day during the ceremony around a shallow hole six or eight 
inches in diameter in the center of the painting. The sun was 
represented by a ring of white sand around the margin of the 
hole; next came a circle of black, and then a ring of red with white 
rays. After the painting had been completed, the invalid, Kés- 
nos-un-di, in an ordinary gown not especially prepared for the 
occasion, entered the inclosure, laid aside her blanket, and passed 
into the lodge, on the floor of which four “ bear tracks ” had been 
made leading to the dry painting. I have not as yet obtained 
a satisfactory explanation of the purpose of the bear tracks, the 
answer to inquiries being “‘ because she had the snake and bear 
disease.” The patient stepped upon the footprints in going to 
the sand painting, on which she spread pollen, kat-f"-tYn, from 
the cattail flag, k’i-ttl-mi-la-ka-h6”-a-i, and sacred meal, 

and then sat down upon the painting, facing the east. 
Songs were sung and prayers were offered to the sun, after 
which the women brought food from the camps into the inclos- 
ure. Those within the lodge seated themselves next the wall 
and were served by the doorkeeper, , who began at 
the left and carried food to each in turn, and after delivering it 
retraced his steps around the periphery of the lodge. When 
all were provided for, the doorkeeper, who, it seems, had no 
official designation, gathered a fragment of food from each 
person, threw them outside the inclosure as a sacrifice to the 
sun, to which a prayer was offered, and then returned to eat 
with the others inside the lodge. Ké&s-nos-un-di also ate with 
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the men who had remained inside the lodge; all others gathered 
to dine within the inclosure. All food remaining was carried 
away and carefully preserved for the next meal. The vessels 
in which the food was carried were brought back into the in- 
closure by the men and removed later by the women. 

When darkness fell in the evening the men again painted 
snakes in the medicine lodge, where a fire had been built. A 
young pine tree was placed at the right and another at the left 
of the painted space, and on these were scattered soft eagle 
feathers, which were also set up along the rear margin of the 
painting. The children were then expelled from the inclosure, 
Kés-nos-un-di entered as in the morning, and, after offering 
pollen and meal, again seated herself upon the painting. Then 
a terrifying figure rushed into the semi-darkness of the lodge, 
lunged toward Kés-nos-un-dii, but seemed unable to reach her, 
gave forth two or three cries similar to those uttered by the 
bear, and then made its exit. Gunsi admitted that he was 
frightened himself, although he knew it was only one of the 
men (who he would not say), who had been painted black with 
charcoal and covered with pine branches. He wore no mask. 
The invalid was suffering from the “snake and bear disease,” 
cac-ko-inkl-ni, so that the homeopathic principle was followed 
in the treatment. The sand painting on which prayer-meal and 
pollen were offered represented snakes, go-i’, and the bear, cac, 
was called upon to frighten the disease away. While the “bear” 
was in the lodge the men, engaged previously in singing, yelled 
at the top of their voices. After the departure of the bear 
another song was sung, during which Kés-nos-un-di fell “‘ shak- 
ing” to the ground. An eagle feather was waved rapidly to 
and fro above her head as she continued to rise and fall, to 
shake and cry out. “I thought she was dying,” said Gunsi. 
Sotli" placed a live coal in a dish of blue corn meal and allowed 
the patient to inhale the smoke. This quieted her somewhat, 
for she sat upright, but staring “‘just like drunk,” as Gunsi ex- 
pressed it. Sotli® then handed her the medicine pipe filled 
with “ Mexican” tobacco. After smoking this K&-snos-un-di 
recovered her senses. ‘Two or three songs concluded the serious 
portion of the day’s ceremonies. Kés-nos-un-di moved to the 
north side of the lodge and remained there throughout the even- 
ing. An old buffalo hide was spread upon the dry painting, and 
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the sacred basket which had been given to Sotli® was inverted 
on the hide over the hole in the center of the painted space, 
then the hide was doubled over the basket, and the margin held 
down by the feet of the men sitting around it. The basket 
was made of white ——, ki®-ga"s-ti, ornamented with four con- 
ventionalized butterflies in red. Ké&s-nos-un-di removed her 
moccasins, which were tied in a tight bundle and used as a 
drumstick in striking four strokes as a signal for the whole 
encampment to gather in the inclosure for the dance. Two 
notched sticks were placed upon the basket drum, a black one 
on the east and a white one on the west side. The sticks were 
laid so that one end was resting upon the drum and the other 
on the ground. A tarsal bone of a deer was rubbed across the 
notches, at the sound of which the young women began to 
dance. The women occupied the southern portion of the in- 
closure and the men ranged themselves along the wall opposite 
them. The na-i"tl-djé was brilliantly lighted by a circle of fires 
around the inside of the wall. The woman’s dance was ended 
by the repetition of the same signal with which it had been 
begun—four strokes upon the drum. When the drum was 
again sounded those who were afflicted with ailments of any 
kind placed their hands upon the affected part and made a 
gesture of casting off the disease. Then the sticks were scraped 
again and the women chose partners from the men and boys 
and all danced together. This was the lighter aspect of the 
ceremonies ; serious thoughts, the desire to propitiate the gods, 
and the awe inspired by the priestess and the deity represented 
by the “bear,” all gave way to a light-hearted, merry-making 
spirit, which by no means exhausted itself before the sound of 
the drum ceased, about midnight, and the voice of one of the 
old men within the lodge was heard directing the assembly to 
disperse. 

The ceremonies of the second day resembled those of the first, 
except that the figures outlined upon the sand were of bears, 
foxes, and other animals, with here and there a snake. Kés- 
nos-un-di was not brought into a trance condition, nor was the 
general ceremony performed of casting off disease. 

The third day differed only in the character of the sand paint- 
ing. The animals represented were for the most part different 
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from those of the preceding day. Sotli" forbade the represen- 
tation of the horse or elk at any time. 

On the fourth day, kai-hi-kai-é, the figures of two deities 
were drawn in the dry painting, together with all kinds of ani- 
mals. A black circle around the outside of the painting symbol- 
ized the ocean. The program for the evening was varied by the 
introduction of two groups of men, who were painted and dressed 
in the manner prescribed for these rites in the traditions of the 
Jicarillas. One party of six men, called tca*c-jY"-ni, served as 
clowns. Their bodies and limbs were painted with white and 
black horizontal rings. Ragged fragments of old blanket served 
as loin-cloths. On their necks and shoulders appeared neck- 
laces and festoons of bread, which had been baked in small fan- 
tastic forms for the purpose. Four wore old buffalo-skin caps, 
with the skin sewed to represent horns, which projected later- 
ally backward and downward; to one horn was attached an 
eagle feather, to the other a turkey feather. Two of the men 
dressed their hair in the form of horns (‘‘ their caps were worn 
out”). The other group, ts6"-un-da-ti", was composed of twelve 
men, who were painted white with oblique black stripes extend- 
ing downward from the inner corners of their eyes. They wore 
shell necklaces, and an eagle feather was in each man’s hair. 
Bands of pine brush were around their waists, arms, and ankles. 

As during the preceding evenings, the women began the dance; 
then followed the general dance, in which they selected their 
partners from among the men, after which the T’ca"c-jY"-ni and 
Tsd"-tin-da-ti" made their appearance. They entered the in- 
closure and marched directly to the medicine lodge, around 
which four circuits were made in a sunwise direction. The 
twelve then took up their position on the south side of the path- 
way from the gate to the lodge. The clowns ran about among 
the crowd. The two men at the left of the line of Ts6"-Qn-da-t? 
led in the singing, and also during their exit, which was back 
through the medicine lodge. The Tca"c-jY"-ni created much 
amusement by their antics and gestures, which were frequently 
of a coarse and indecent character. They appeared four times 
during the night. The dance continued until sunrise. As the 
disc of the sun rose above the mountain tops every man, woman, 
and child present joined in the dance. The ceremony again 
partook of a serious nature, and as the sun’s rays, already clear 
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and bright in that rare and arid atmosphere, lit up the valley, 
the whole band marched in line out of the inclosure toward the 
sun. Sotli" led the way, carrying the two young pines from 
the ends of the dry painting and the sacred basket containing 
meal. Each person marched past the old medicine woman, 
took a pinch of meal from the basket and cast it upon the trees. 
The line was reformed, facing the na-ti"tl-djé; one of the older 
men then stepped forward and shook his blanket four times; 
at this all shook their blankets—presumably free from the last 
trace of disease—and ran into the inclosure. The ceremonies 
were ended ; every tipi in that vicinity must be moved at once. 
Kés-nos-un-di was cured, but Sotli® warned her not to sleep on 
a rope or string or the disease would return. No one should 
sing the medicine songs for some time or a bear would kill the 
offender. Severe illness would overtake any. one of the twelve 
Tsd"-tin-da-ti® who should so far forget himself as to sleep with 
his head toward any clay vessel. Sotli® accepted food only as 
remuneration for her services. As her terms had been made 
known at the beginning of the rites, a considerable quantity of 
provision had been laid aside for her. ‘The only article of tood 
tabooed during the four-day period was bread baked in the ashes. 
Since the Jicarillas seldom practice this antiquated method of 
baking, the prohibition necessitated no restraint of appetite. 

I did not see Kés-nos-un-da after the feast, but when I left 
the reservation, three weeks later, the Indians of whom I made 
inquiries all insisted that she was then in perfect health. 


Ir ts said by a writer in Massey’s Magazine that, in spite of their 
appearance of muscular strength, the natives of the Philippine 
islands seem incapable of severe manual labor and to possess 
very little stamina. A touch of the “ calentura”’ (jungle fever), 
which would only make an American or Englishman swear, will 
Jay a Filipino on his back for a week. It is the same with 
cholera, which is almost invariably fatal among the natives, 
whereas there are several instances of Englishmen recovering 
even after a second or third attack. The natives disregard the 
simplest rules of health. While in the worst stages of smallpox 
they may be seen walking in the crowded streets unnoticed. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 
CHARLES L. HENNING 


Many attempts have been made to trace the development of 
religion, and anthropologists and historians haye often been led 
by their respective methods to widely different solutions of the 
problem. A survey of the literature during the last decade 
shows us that great progress has been made, and that uncer- 
tainty has been succeeded by certainty and evidence. 

Heretofore the study of religion has been exclusively the task 
of theology, but it is quite clear that this science could never 
reach a scientific conclusion, because it summarily presupposed, 
what should first be proven, the existence of a superhuman 
being, averring that “religion has been communicated to man 
by the revelation of God himself.” This condition, however, 
has changed since history, ethnology, and anthropology have 
advanced, and since important discoveries and researches in 
these sciences have overthrown a system which has been for a 
long time tottering to a fall. 1 think that in modern times every 
really scientific work will treat the question from an evolution- 
ary standpoint only. The comparative study of the rites, cults, 
and myths of primitive peoples has greatly improved the state 
of the science of today as contrasted with what it was twenty 
years ago. 

An inquiry into the life and thought of native races is diffi- 
cult: 1, from the confusion of ideas which most investigators 
have when they try to throw light upon the religious beliefs of 
the races they desire to study ; 2, from dogmatic prejudice, espe- 
cially of missionaries, who class as “ religion” only what corre- 
sponds to their catechism ; 3, from the generally insufficient 
knowledge of the languages of primitive races possessed by the 
investigator, and the fear of natives to speak about “‘ religious 
things” to the white man. In the present article, however, it is 
not my intention to give a complete list of all the efforts made 
by learned scholars to determine the origin of religion. I shall 
only mention the theories of the most prominent ones, in so far 
as they treat the question by the methods of the true science of 
man—anthropology. 
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By far the most important work for the study of the religious 
beliefs of primitive peoples is E. B. Tvlor’s ‘‘ Primitive Culture.” 
Speaking of the primitive forms of religious belief, he says: 
‘* By requiring in this definition the belief in a supreme deity or 
in judgment after death, the adoration of idols or the practice of 
sacrifice or other partially diffused doctrines or rites, no doubt 
many tribes may he excluded from the category of religious ; 
but as such narrow definition has the fault of identifying religion 
rather with particular developments than with the deeper mo- 
tive which underlies them, it seems best to fall back at once on 
this essential source, and simply to claim as a minimum defini- 
tion of religion the belief in spiritual beings.”' This, according to 
Tylor, is the germ of religion. 

Besides Tylor, Julius Lippert, in Germany, showed in many 
of his works that the root of all historic development of religion 
will be found in the worship of the soul.’ 

The third in line is Herbert Spencer. Supporting the theory of 
his countryman, F. B. Tylor, he concludes that ancestor worship 
is the origin of religion. He says: “ Using the phrase ancestor 
worship in its broadest sense, as comprehending all worship of - 
the dead, be they of the same blood or not, we conclude that 
ancestor worship is the root of every religion.”* This was written 
in December, 1875. Later on, speaking again concerning the re- 
ligious idea, he says: ‘‘ We get from this kinship of beliefs among 
races remote in time, space, and culture, strong warrant for the 
inference that ghost-propitiation is the origin of all religions.” * 

A profound examination of these three theories shows that 
they have acertain connection. Lippert’s book on soul worship 
makes no mention of Spencer’s view, as shown in the first vol- 
ume of his “ Principles of Sociology,” although the latter was 
published several years before. The theories of ancestor and 
soul worship have been widely accepted, and it is rare to find a 
scientific book treating of this subject which is not based upon 
them. 

Besides these theories, briefly described, comparative my- 
thology throws another light upon this important question. Its 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. 1, p. 424. 

2 F. Lippert, Der Seelenkult in seinen Beziehungen zur althebrdischen Religion, 1881; Die 
Religi der eur Kulturvilker. Berlin, 1881. 
, Principles of Sociology, vol. 1, p. 422. 
4 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 7. 
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principal exponents in America are Major J. W. Powell and Dr 
Daniel G. Brinton; in Germany, Adolf Bastian. 

Dr Brinton, in his last publication,’ gives a very good picture 
of the religions of primitive peoples in general, but I have sought 
in vain for his opinion as to the origin of religion. He well says: 
“This universal postulate, the psychic origin of all religious 
thought, is the recognition, or, if you please, the assumption, 
that conscious volition is the ultimate source of all force. It is 
the belief that behind the sensuous, phenomenal world, distinct 
from it, giving it form, existence, and activity, lies the ultimate, 
invisible, immeasurable power of mind, of conscious will, of in- 
telligence, analogous in some way to our own; and—mark this 
essential corollary—that man is in communication with it.” But 
this is more a philosophical definition of primitive religious 
belief and does not show how man came to believe in an “‘invis- 
ible, immeasurable power.” 

Another work worthy of mention, based upon the comparative 
method, is A. Lang’s “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” 1887. Lang 
shows in this book that the religious ideas and beliefs of the peo- 
ples of antiquity have their parallel today among living prim- 
itive peoples, and he tries to prove that the religions of antiquity 
are nothing but the survival of an original wild state. He says: 
“Our theory is, therefore, that the savage and senseless element 
in mythology is, for the most part, a legacy from ancestors of 
the civilized races who were once in an intellectual state not 
higher, but probably lower, than that of Australians, Bushmen, 
Red Indians, the lower races of South America, and other worse 
than barbaric peoples.” 

The theory of Andrew Lang, however, is not new, and he 
himself admits that similar doctrines were advanced long be- 
fore by Eusebius the neoplatonist, Spencer (president of Corpus 
Christi College, 1630-1693), and in the last century by Fonta- 
nelle and de Brosses, the well-known author of the fetish theory. 
Tylor, McLennan, and Mannhardt may be mentioned here in 
the same connection. The most original feature of the theory 
of Lang is that he has more completely brought to an issue the 
comparison of the mythologies of antiquity with those of prim- 
itive peoples. 


1 Daniel G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, 1897, p. 47. 
2A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, p. 31 of the English edition. 
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In my opinion the theory of André Lefévre, professor of an- 
thropology in Paris, is much deeper and more logical. He is 
neither an adherent of the theory of soul worship nor of the 
origin of religion from the perceptions of death, which primitive 
man himself made. He says: “Man lived during several geo- 
logical periods before he cared for his dead fellows. This infe- 
riority is not astonishing—ants and gorillas had finished their de- 
velopment, man began his own. . . . Abandonment [of the 
dead] was everywhere the primitive form of sepulture, and it is 
still employed; only it must be adapted to the respective relig- 
ious beliefs, and takes on a liturgic character.”'! The lowest 
form of religion, according to Lefévre, is not animism, but “ an- 
thropism.” He means by this word the endeavor of man “to 
attribute to all surrounding beings, objects and phenomena, 
forces and abilities analogous to our own.”? 

This is, briefly sketched, the present state of the research. 
However interesting all these theories may be, however much 
light they may shed upon the religious life of primitive and 
civilized peoples, the question, How did primitive man obtain 
conceptions that we call “ religious ”? is not solved. Before even 
the simplest myths can be formed by a people at a very low 
stage of civilization, a long cultural development is necessary, 
and this proves that the above-mentioned theories do not afford 
a sufficient explanation of the origin of religion, since the for- 
mation of the conception of a “ soul”—whether thought of as 

a “breath,” “spirit,” or “double of the man’’—presupposes a 
very advanced mental development, wien certainly cannot be 
ascribed to primitive man. 

I shall attempt to solve the question from quite aula stand- 
point. All the investigators in this field, without exception, 
have neglected one principal factor in their respective researches, 
the economic conditions ; they all have assigned to primitive man 
qualities which he could not have possessed. It is therefore 
necessary to consider the primitive economic conditions of man 
and to see if we find there any basis from which we can deduce 
the primitive forms of religion. 

The life of primitive man turned primarily upon the satisfac- 
tion of his temporal needs; the care for his own life absorbed 


1 A. Lefévre, La Religion, Paris, 1892, p. 189. 
2 Ibid., p. 169; preface, p. xxx1. 
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his entire mental forces, originally very weak and but little de- 
veloped. Only then, when the “struggle for existence,” the 
battle with surrounding nature, and the gradually developing 
language caused him to invent words for the objects around him, 
which enlarged his intellectual horizon; only then, when his 
nomadic life was succeeded by residence in a place where nature 
gave him her rich gifts in greater abundance and made easier 
their acquirement; only then, when man possessed property, 
attaching him to the soil; only then did man think of his com- 
panions, and then the bud “religion” could develop into the 
flower. 

Before man arrived at this turning point in his mental develop- 
ment he had peopled the globe for thousands of years. Primitive 
man had no religion. This was the product of much later times, 
and did not arise from a so-called “ religious sentiment,” which 
many investigators insist on attributing to primitive man, mis- 
conceiving the actual circumstances of his condition. 

Hoernes is therefore in error in attributing religion to primitive 
man, saying: ‘As we cannot conceive of a speechless primitive 
man, so we are not authorized to think that the man of the 
earliest times was without religion. Religious sentiment be- 
longs to the primitive mind of mankind.”' Ina similar sense 
Schiiffle says: “In primitive hordes religious life will be found ; 
but the cult of a perception of the world and of the moral sense 
of religion we find extremely imperfect in the horde.”’ If we 
would attribute religion to primitive man this would mean, in 
other words, that he had brought religion with him on earth, 
and religion must have developed gradually as man developed, 
an assertion that is clearly nonsense. 

Whatever we may think of the condition of primitive men, it 
is certainly true that they were united in hordes which, being 
without natural arms and weapons, obtained their force from 
solidarity, as opposed to the disorganized state of animals. This 
life, based upon mutual assistance, produced in earlier times a 
system of social virtues or, in other words, a primitive social 
morality ; but this has nothing to do with religious perceptions. 

These primitive laws of morality were based in their simplest 
forms upon the furtherance of public welfare, upon the further- 


1M. Hoernes, Urgeschichte der Menschheit, 1895 (collect. Géschen), p. 20. 
2M. Schiffle, Bau & Leben des socialen Kérpers, 2. ed., 1896, vol. 11, p. 424. 
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ance of the welfare of the members of the same tribe, and upon 
the effort to ameliorate economic conditions. It becomes clear 
that a man who during his life has devoted himself to the wel- 
fare of his tribal companions was not forgotten after his death. 
We see evidence of this from the earliest historical times to the 
present, and in the so-called primitive races as well as in civil 
ized nations, the “ benefactors of mankind ” are never forgotten, 
and their memory is kept from generation to generation with 
“ adoration and worship.” 

We may illustrate this by some examples. So Frangois says 
concerning the religion of the Herero in Africa, “ Only one thing 
touches our sympathies: the metaphysical carrying out of the 
fourth commandment—that is to say, ancestor worship. The 
grave of the father is the most important of all the sacred places, 
the soul of the father the most frequently consulted oracle. 
Especially sacred is, of course, the tomb of a great chief. . . . Here 
the chief of the tribe kneels down to ask advice in important polit- 
ical affairs, to explain miscarried undertakings, to deprecate the 
anger of the soul of the father or of the ancestor of the tribe, or 
to ask approval of new plans.”' Inthe prayer of the Bushmen 
we see a thankful recognition of benefits rendered. They pray 
to Cage, who has created all things: “O Cage, Cage, are we not 
your children? Don’t you see our hunger? Give us to eat!” 
After this prayer he gives “ both hands full;”? and of the Zulu, 
the most marked ancestor worshippers, Tylor says: “ Their wor- 
ship of the manes of the dead has not only made the clan an- 
cestors of a few generations back into tribal deities (Unkulun- 
kulu), but beyond these, too far off and too little known for 
actual worship, yet recognized as the original race deity and 
identified with the Creator, stands the First Man, he who ‘ broke 
off in the beginning,’ the Old, Old One, the great Unkulunkulu.” 
And further on he says: “At the first we saw that we were made 
by Unkulunkulu; but when we were ill we did not worship 
him, norask anything of him. We worshipped those whom we 
had seen with our eyes, their death and their life among us.” *® 

It is easy to see, from this simple and clear confession, how 
these prayers originate from purely economic conditions, and 


1 Francois, Nama und Damara, Madgebourg, 1896, pp. 192, 193. 
2 Ratzel, Vélkerkunde, vol. 1, p. 78; Lang, Myths, etc., p. 330, 
© Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. u, p. 313. 
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that they have for their object the granting of a life free from 
care. Furthermore, a prayer is mentioned from the Khonds of 
Orissa (India) which, like that of the Sulu, contains no meta- 
physical conceptions and expresses only purely materialistic de- 
sires. Thus Tylor cites: “O Boora Pennu! and O Tari Pennu! 
and all other gods [naming them]. You, O Boora Pennu! cre- 
ated us, giving us the attribute of hunger; thence cornfood was 
necessary to ys, and thence were necessary producing fields. You 
gave us every seed, and ordered us to use bullocks, and to make 
plows, and to plow. Had we not received this art, we might still 
indeed have existed upon the natural fruits of the jungle and 
the plain, but in our destitution we could not have performed 
your worship. Do you, remembering this—the connection between 
our wealth and your honor—grant the prayers which we now offer. 
In the morning we rise before the light to our labor, carrying the 
seed. Save us from the tiger, and the snake, and the stumbling 
blocks. Let the seed appear earth to the eating birds, and stones 
to the eating animals of theearth. . . . From the first time, 
we have lived by your favor. Let us continue to receive it. 
Remember that the increase of our produce is the increase of 
your worship, and that its diminution must be the diminution 
of your rites.”’! 

The Tlingits of British Columbia, too, have their tribal hero, 
Yehl, who gave them the first instructions in the amelioration of 
their condition of life, in the same way as the Zufi have their 
Poshai-an-k’ia. Both of these continue to live as tribal gods, 
and bring fortune and benefit to their successors. An infinity 
of other examples might be cited. 

If we now turn to the oldest historical peoples, we find the 
same facts. I refer in this regard to the testimony of the French 
Egyptologist Maspero, a savant of undisputed authority. He 
writes: “ When the Egyptians of the Pharaonic epoch wished to 
explain their admiration of a person or of an object, they said, 
Nothing similar has been seen since the time of Ra. . . . Ra 
resided in the oldest part of the temple of Heliopolis, which bore 
the name of Hait Sorou, castle of the prince, and was considered 
as his palace. His court was composed of gods and goddesses, 
visible like himself. Some people belonged to this household 
that were intrusted with minor occupations, preparing the food, 


1 Tylor, loc. cit., vol. 1, pp. 365, 369. 
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accepting the offerings of subjects, or guarding the linen. It was 
said that Oiroumaou, the head priest of Ra; Hanskistit, the 
priestess, and in general all the servants of the temple, were de- 
scended from these first ‘ divine household servants’ or had suc- 
ceeded them in direct line.”' When at last Ra had grown old 
“his bones became silver, his flesh gold, and his hair lapis-lazuli. 
He then left his people and retired into the sky, giving them, 
before leaving, information of all that would ocepr in future 
times, the bond between him and men.” Osiris and Isis, too, 
may be considered as teachers and benefactors of mankind. 
“ Osiris taught them [the Egyptians] the art of making agricul- 
tural implements, the plow and the hatchet; the art of divid- 
ing corn fields and of cultivating corn, barley, and vines. Isis 
weaned them from anthropophagy, cured them with medicine 
or sorcery, united women with men in legitimate marriage, and 
showed them how to grind corn between two flat stones for the 
purpose of making bread. She invented, in common with her 
sister Nephthys, the art of weaving, and was the first who wove 
and bleached linen. The cult of the gods did not yet exist. Osiris 
estublishe 1 it, designed the offerings, regulated the ceremonies, 
settled the texts, and composed the liturgies. He built cities. 
Some said Thebes itself; others declared that he was born there.”? 
Concerning the gods of Syria, the distinguished author speaks 
ina similar way. He says: “ The gods of Syria are, like those 
of Egypt and the lands of the Euphrates, feudal princes, who 
equal in number to the independent states, are cantoned over the 
ground. Every nation, every tribe, every city adored its chief, 
Adonai, or master, Baal, who was designated with a special title 
to distinguish him from the ‘masters’ of the neighborhood, 
‘Baalim.’ So the Baal who resided in Zeboub was the master 
of Zeboub, Baal-Zeboub ; that of Hermon called himself now 
Baal-Hermon, now Baal-Gad, the master of Gad,” etc’ It is 
well known that the fundamental basis of the religion of Greece 
and Rome is an economic one, so that I simply refer to the liter- 
ature of the subject. 

These examples are probably sufficient, and I think I have 
shown that the germ of primitive religions and of religion prop- 


1 Maspero, Histoire ancienne, vol. 1, pp. 160, 161. 
2 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 174. 
3 Maspero, loc, cit., vol. mu, p. 154. 
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erly so called lies deeper than the worship of ancestors and of 
souls. These institutions are indeed primitive forms of religion, 
but not the original form, the earliest form. It is true we are 
not yet able today to prove conclusively for all primitive peoples 
that their religious ideas have grown from economic sources, but 
this is a natural result of the nature of the inquiry. Every eth- 
nologist knows how incomplete our knowledge of primitive re- 
ligious belief still is and what an amount of work is still to be 
done in this department of research. The ethnologist, who in 
most cases stays but a comparatively short time with one peo- 
ple, will very seldom be able to obtain an exhaustive picture of 
the entire religious life of a people he is observing. Tylor says 
upon this point: “The ethnological survey of the races of the 
world tells much ; the ethnographical comparison of their con- 
dition tells more ;”’ and I want to add that it is precisely these 
latter that may mislead us in our attempts to determine primi- 
tive religious forms. From the mere comparison of myths, the 
product of an essentially advanced culture, there can, according 
to my opinion, be no conclusions obtained as to the origin of 
religion. 

I will therefore state the presumptive origin of religion as fol- 
lows: In every man lives an inclination for the improvement 
of his condition. Only a few were able to find a way to effect 
this, and these after their death became “ heroes ” or “ benefac- 
tors” of their respective tribes. The veneration they enjoyed 
during life changed after their death into “ ancestor worship,” 
and later on into “soul worship;” so that Lippert is perfectly 
right when he says that ancestor and soul worship are the be- 
ginning of the historical evolution of religion. The two forms 
have produced a mighty influence upon the entire life of a clan 
or tribe, and I agree with Stade when he speaks concerning the 
religious beliefs of ancient Israel thus: “It is probable that an- 
cestor worship is by all means the oldest stage of the belief in 
spiritual beings, and that from this belief originated the prim- 
itive conceptions of the state of man after death. Thence it 
comes that the oldest social divisions of mankind, the family 
and the gens, have doubtless originated with many peoples from 
the worship of ancestors.”? Grosse, too, in his excellent publi- 


1 Tylor, loc. cit., vol. 1, p. 42. 
2 Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 1, p. 406. 
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cation on the primitive family, emphasizes the influence which 
the worship of ancestors produces upon the foundation and 
preservation of the family ;' but this ancestor worship acts at 
the same time as a mysterious ethical power, so that it repre- 
sents an educating and ennobling element in public life, and I 
define religion as the conception man forms of his relations to 
the superhuman and mysterious powers on which he believes 
himself to depend; but these powers having arisen from his 
mental life, and having originated in its economic conditions, 
the treatment of the question of the origin of religion belongs to 
the territory of the science of man—to that of anthropology. 


ALASKAN AND HawattAN Hammers CompareD.—The archeol- 
ogists who are going to make explorations in Alaska should give 
attention to the curiously formed pestles, or rather hammers, 
found among the coast Indians of that region. Compare, for in- 
stance, the collections in our museums of these hammers with 
rounded handles, like an old-fashioned flatiron, with a collection 
of pot pounders from the Sandwich islands, in the Ethnographic 
Museum at Vienna, figured by Ratzel (Vélkerkunde, vol. 11, p. 
179). The circular bases with carefully wrought edges, the in- 
curved columnar portion, and the cylindrical and winged grip, 
in both series, are strikingly indicative of the same authorship. 

It is well known that the same Russians—Baranoff and his 
companions—who settled this part of Alaska were also engaged 
in trade with the Sandwich islanders and even seized a portion 
of that archipelago. 

It is no argument for the antiquity of these objects in Alaska 
that they are found with decayed masks in old graves, for in the 
National Museum there is a skin coat of armor, taken by Lieut. 
T. Dix Bolles, U. 8. N., from a similar burial frame in which all 
of the wooden objects were nearly destroyed, that is covered 
entirely with Chinese cash coins and an old rotten mask with 
large Chinese coins nailed in for eyes. It may be that no one 
has doubted the common origin of these objects in both places. 


O. T. Mason. 


1 Grosse, Die Formen der Familie und der Wirtschaft, 1896, pp. 19, 39, 40. 
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neuesten Griiberfunde in Ober- 
Aegypten und die Stellung der noch 
lebenden Wiisten-Stimme zu der 
altiigyptischen Bevélkerung. Ibid., 
(180-186).— Seehars (F.) Ueber 
einen prihistorischen LEisen- 
Schmelzofen in Wicklitz bei Tiir- 
mitz. Ibid., (189).—Seggel. Der 
grosste und der kleinste Soldat der 
Minchener Garnison. Arch. f. An- 
throp., Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 413- 
418.—Seler (K.) Das Tonalamatl 
der alten Mexikaner. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1898, 
(164-177).—Sharp (G.) The civili- 
sation and medicine of the ancient 
Mexicans, period 1519-21 A. D. 
Med. Mag., Lond., 1898, vii, 558- 
563. The civilisation, in- 
stitutions and medicine of the an- 
cient Peruvians, period about 1528 
A.D. Ibid., 636-642.—von Siemi- 
radzki (J.) Beitriige zur Ethno- 

raphie der sidamerikanischen In- 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Wien, 1898, xxviii, 127- 
170.--Staudinger(P.) Afrikanische 
Metall-Arbeiten und Perlen. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
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throp., 1898, (193).—Swift (E. J.) 
Heredity and environment; a 
study in adolescence. Am. Phys. 
Educat. Rev., Cambridge, 1898, iii, 
170-178.—Symes (L.) On the mor- 
tality of children in Ireland (1886- 
96). Med. Mag., Lond., 1898, vii, 
463-473.—Talbot (E.S.) Heredity 
and atavism. Alienist & Neurol., 
St. Louis, 1898, xix, 626-628.—von 
T616k (A.) Ueber Variationen und 
Correlationen der Neigungs-Ver- 
hiltnisse am Unterkiefer. (Kine 
Studie zur Frage des kraniolog- 
ischen Typus.) Ztschr. f. Ethnol., 
Berl., 1898, xxx, 125-182.—Tote 
(Die) im Glaube und Brauch der 
Volker. Eine Umfrage. Urquell, 
Leiden, 1898, n. F., ii, 108; 166; 
202.— von Ujfalvy (K.) Zwei 
kasmirische KoOnige mit negerar- 
tigen Typus. Arch f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 419-422.— 
Vauvillé (O.) Cimetiére mérovin- 
gien de Ja rue des Prétres-Saint- 
Germain-!’ Auxerrois. Bull. Soe. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1898, 4. s., ix, 
161-120. Ossements hu- 
mains du cimetiére gallo-romain de 
Soissons. /bid.,144; 270.—-Verneau. 
Objets provenant d’une grotte des 
Baoussé-Roussé. Ibid., 182-185.— 
Volkov(T.) Découvertes préhistor- 
iques de M. Chvojkaa Kiev. Jbid., 
120-123. Les trouvailles 
d’objets goths en Ukraine. Jbid., 
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280.—Voss (A.) Niidel, Fibel und 
Giirtelhaken. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 216-224).— 
Widenmann. Untersuchung von 
30 Dschaggaschiideln. Arch. f. An- 
throp., Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 361- 
396, 1 pl.—Wiedemann (A.) Ein 
altigyptischer Weltschopfungs- 
mythus. Urquell, Leiden, 1893, 
n. F., ii, 57-75. — Williams (H. 8.) 
Variation versus heredity. Am. 
Naturalist, Bost., 1898, xx xii, 821- 
832. —Zaborowski. Dix-neuf 
cranes des Kourganes sibériens rap- 
portés par M. de Baye. Bull. Soc. 
d@anthrop. de Par., 1898, 4. s., ix, 
87-99. Huns, Ongres, 
Ouigours. IJbid., 171-175. 
Inscription de |’[énisséi et de ’Ork- 
hon; origine ce l’alphabet vieux 
ture. Ibid., 175-180. Les 
Ostiaks et les autres Finnois; leur 
caractéres et ceux des créines des 
Kourganes. Jbid., 99-111. 
Les Kourganes de la Sibérie occi- 
dentale; peuples anciens et mod- 
ernes de cette région. Ibid., 73-86. 
Les poteries peintes des 
bords du Dniester et du Dnieper. 
Ibid., 136-138.—Zichy (T.), Graf. 
Familientypus und Familienihn- 
lichkeiten. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 
1898, xxix, 41 ; 51.—Zimmerer (H.) 
Die Bevélkerung Kleinasiens. Jbid., 
22; 27; 34. 


Ir wE may trust Professor Worcester, who has recently been 
appointed on the Philippine commission because of the knowl- 
edge shown in his excellent work, The Philippine Islands and 
Their People, the students of folk-lore and popular superstitions 
havea rich field awaiting them in our new territory. The clouds 
are supposed to be the “breath of the wind;” the tides are 


caused by a gigantic crab that crawls in and out of a cave. 
monkey resembles a man because he once was one. 


The 
Being very 


lazy when he ought to have been planting rice, a companion 
threw a stick at him, which stuck into him, forming his tail. 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST—NEW SERIES 


At the winter meeting of Section H of the American Associa-_ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held at Ithaca in Decem- 
ber, 1897, a committee was appointed to draft a plan for founding 
a journal designed to promote the interests of anthropology in 
America. The committee held several meetings, conferred with 
publishers, and reported to Section H at the Boston meeting in 
August, 1898. The Anthropological Society of Washington re- 
garded the project with favor from its inception, and appointed 
a committee, consisting of its President and the chairman of 
the Editorial Board of the American Anthropologist to codperate 
with the committee of the American Association in the founding 
of a journal that would more fully represent the field of anthro- 
pology in America than any magazine which the Anthropolog- 
ical Society, with the comparatively limited funds at its disposal, 
could alone guarantee. 

Toward the close of the year a prospectus was prepared and 
distributed by the founding committee, and so favorable was 
the response that steps were at once taken to carry the project 
into effect. Asthe last number of the monthly American Anthro- 
pologist goes to press, the January number of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST—NEW SERIES is well advanced toward publica- 
tion. 

The new journal will be issued in quarterly numbers of 200 
large octavo pages, and will be amply illustrated. The sub- 
scription price is $4.00 per annual volume. The contents of the 
magazine will embrace (1) high-grade papers pertaining to all 
parts of the domain of anthropology ; (2) briefer contributions, 
including discussion and correspondence; (3) reviews of an- 
thropologic literature; (4) a current bibliography of anthropol- 
ogy, compiled by Dr Fletcher; (5) anthropologic notes and news. 
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The publication of the journal bas been undertaken by Messrs 
George P. Putnam’s Sons, whose imprint is ample guaranty of 
mechanical excellence. 

The journal will be conducted by the following editorial board : 
Dr Frank Baker, of the Smithsonian Institution ; Dr Franz Boas, 
of the American Museum of Natural History; Dr Daniel G. 
Brinton, of the University of Pennsylvania ; Dr George M. Daw- 
son, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada; Dr George A. 
Dorsey, of the Field Columbian Museum ; Prof. W. H. Holmes, 
of the U.S. National Musem; Major J. W. Powell, of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology; Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody 
Museum ; Mr F. W. Hodge, Secretary and Managing Editor. 

Tt has been the aim of the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington to render the new journal all the aid that lies in its power ; 
and its officers and members, in expressing their appreciation of 
the support given its own journal during the eleven years of 
publication, urge that its subscribers extend their patronage to 


the new and enlarged series. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, Messrs George P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West Twenty-third street, New York 
city. 
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